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remoteness of the stage that they are looking at some-
thing in which they have little personal concern. To
the Elizabethans this was not so. They could not
attain realism and never thought of attempting it.
But they were prepared to share to a great extent in
the emotions of the characters and to see themselves
in the figures standing on the stage set in their midst.
For this reason they cared nothing for the anachronisms,
so reprovingly indicated in our annotated text-books.
In their view it was quite in order for the personages
to wear Elizabethan doublets, whatever the ostensible
period of the play. They found it natural, because
to many of them the story unfolded was contemporary
and actual.

It does not follow from this that the whole audience
was necessarily more guileless than a modern one.
The rowdiness of the groundlings was out of proportion
to their number. Solid citizens and nobility attended
the public theatres, though ladies of fashion did not.
Moreover many of Shakespeare's plays were performed
at Court before a cultivated audience, very different
from the gullible tradesman who figured so prominently
later in Beaumont and Fletcher's delightful Knight of
the Burning Pestle. The difference between spectators
of that time and of our own was rather one of attitude
than of intelligence.

It was a full-blooded age, too, in which culture
was not incompatible with elementary, almost animal
pleasures. It was an age newly freed from the shackles
of medieval scholasticism and greedy for each and
every experience of body, mind or spirit. The scope
of human knowledge, of the very world itself had
been suddenly enlarged. It was a time of great deeds
and resounding discoveries, but one in which witch-
craft, superstition and cruelty still flourished.

The Globe was well frequented. But so was the
bear-pit hard by, and to fill the theatre strong dramatic